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Practical Dietetics: with Reference to Diet in Disease. By 
Alicia Prances Pattee, graduate of the Boston Normal School of 
Arts, instructor in dietetics, Bellevue Training-School for Nurses, 
Bellevue Hospital, New York City. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. New York City: Published by the author, 52 West 
Thirty-ninth Street. 

Miss Pattee makes a pretty compliment to the nurses of the Bellevue 
Training-School in sending forth the second edition of her book bound 
in the blue and white striped gingham which is used for the uniform 
dress of the pupil-nurses of that school. One seems quite safe in con¬ 
jecturing the author of the book a very practical person, very original 
too, and, moreover, one who has no small regard for the persons and 
things that make up the field of her labor as a teacher. The book is 
emphatically not a cook-book, although there are some excellent recipes 
, f° r cooking certain articles of meat and drink so that while losing none 
of their value as foods they can be made acceptable and appetizing. It 
is rather a text-book of therapeutics combined with practical instruction 
on the preparation of foods. A list of diseases beginning with general 
fevers, followed by typhoid and the eruptive fevers, diseases of the func¬ 
tional organs, and some nervous disorders, takes a prominent place in the 
book, each disease being assigned its dietetic treatment. This is in 
nearly every instance quoted from some higher authority,—Professors 
Thompson, Holt, and Ivoplik, of New York, in many instances,—the 
name of the book quoted, with the name of its author, being given in 
the foot-note. This arrangement is a great convenience and help to those 
who wish to read further on the subject. Exactness—in the same 
measure as one uses it in administering medicine or in chemical experi¬ 
ments—is the author’s constant warning. There are some good hints 
about nourishment in disease and good, practical advice in regard to 
coaxing a listless appetite—where all one’s ingenuity is needed to get 
the necessary amount of food accepted without overtaxing a sensitive 
stomach. 

The closing pages of the book are given up to a table of all 
denominations of weights and measures with the metric equivalent, 
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another for preparing percentage solutions, and the rule for converting 
Fahrenheit to Centigrade degrees. 

First Lessons in Food and Diet. By Ellen H. Richards, instructor in 

sanitary chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

Boston: Whitcomb & Barrows. 

This is not a book written for nurses as a special class, but it is a 
book which every nurse will do well to make herself familiar with. It is 
a book of ten lessons for teachers on the subject indicated in the title,— 
a tiny affair of fifty pages, an hour’s reading, perhaps, but it starts one 
thinking for a much longer time. “ As human beings, what we all wish 
to know is what to eat, when, and how much. We also ask for a warning 
bell to caution us when we are liable to go wrong. This much every 
well person needs. The really sick must have a special treatment, but at 
this time we are concerned only with that food which keeps us well and 
strong and happy.” Also how to do this at the least cost of time, money, 
or the sacrifice of our fellow-creatures, and these little schemes for 
lessons are really pretty reading. Lesson II. opens: “ Everything is food 
for something else, each after its kind, and matter, carbon, oxygen, hydro¬ 
gen, and nitrogen, for instance, is kept circulating like gold and silver, 
which is now made into amulets and images, now lining drinking-cups, 
now buried in the earth, now stamped as coin and passing from hand 
to hand until melted and made into rings again. It is gold and silver 
all the while.” Again it is of food values she speaks: “ The word potato 
or apple should bring up to the mind not only the shape, size, and color, 
but the part in the diet it may play.” Or the choice of food: “The 
early peoples had an abundance of one kind of food of which we can 
certainly deprive ourselves,—air,—and this lack is the cause of much, 
if not of most, of our ill-health. The early peoples had to work—and 
often work hard—for their food, and hence did not often get too mucli 
of it. We have food set before us in such abundance and variety that we 
overeat without knowing it. This causes so many of the illnesses from 
which modern man suffers that, barring accidents, it may be said that 
if we are ill or ill-tempered it is likely to be our food which is at fault in 
some of the many ways we have indicated.” “ Every day of our short 
life should count for something, and to lose it because one ate the wrong 
food is foolish waste.” “ The chief object of the thorough mastication 
of the food and its treatment with saliva in the mouth is to protect the 
stomach from overwork. The thoroughness with which the stomach 
prepares the food for the final act of digestion, intestinal absorption, 
depends upon the amount given it to do. It would seem as if man might 
learn this lesson readily, but the fact is that the average human being 
bolts his food and washes it down regardless of all physiological law.” 



